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America’s Manpower in the Postwar World 
Quantity of Manpower Will Be Plentiful 


In 1940 when the draft law was 
enacted by Congress there were 
approximately 25,400,000 men in 
the military age group 20 to 44 
years, inclusive. If, by any chance, 
a third world war were to break 
out twenty-five years from now, the 
United States would have about 
29,000,000 men in this military age 
group. And this could take place 
even if the birth rate gradually 
decreased from 22 to about 15 per 
thousand population. 

It is estimated that it takes at 
least four producers and distrib- 


utors to keep one soldier on the 
battlefield. If so, the United States 
will be far better supplied in this 
category in 1970 than it was in 
1940. In 1940 this country had 
about 13,400,000 men in the ma- 
ture productive age group 45 to 64 
years, inclusive. In 1970, accord- 
ing to scientific calculations, the 
nation will have 18,800,000. 

Most of these figures are based 
upon the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report Estimates of 
Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000, August 1943. 


Quality of Manpower May Be Serious Problem 


While the quantity of American 
manpower will be plentiful in the 
future, if not luxuriant, even as- 
suming a gradual decrease in the 
birth rate per thousand population 
of more than one-third during the 
coming fifty years, the question of 
the quality, as exposed by the draft 
records, has health and educational 
authorities worried. 

“It was hard for us to realize the 
exact state of the youth of the na- 
tion as revealed by statistics from 
the draft,” says Major General 
George Lull, Deputy Surgeon Gen- 


@ eral, U. S. Army, “notwithstanding 


the fact that we had statistics from 
the draft in World War I, which 
were bad enough.” When we start- 
ed out, continues General Lull, we 
wanted a physically fit army, an 
army made up of young men who 
had practically no defects. “We 
gradually lowered our standards. 
We had to if we were to get an 
army.” 

Before Pearl Harbor when the 
original -physical and mental stand- 
ards were in operation, more than 
half or 53 per cent of all men ex- 
amined were rejected as unfit for 
military service. 
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The greatest single cause of re- 
jection for military service has been 
mental disease, while mental de- 
ficiency (including educational de- 
ficiency) is second on the list, and 
nervous disorders not far behind. 
As of May 1, 1944, according to 
Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, 
Chief, Medical Division, Selective 
Service System, 16.2 per cent of men 
rejected were disqualified because 
of mental disease; 13.9 per cent 
were rejected because of mental de- 
ficiency (including educational de- 
ficiency); and 5.1 per cent because 
of neurologic disorders. 

“Despite all the various devices,” 


The Cost of Unfitness 


“We have lost more men in 
World War II because of educa- 
tional and physical deficiency than 
we had under arms in World War 
I,” says Mr. Belmont Farley, di- 
rector of public relations of the 
National Education Association. 
The rejected men would be of 
sufficient quantity, says this au- 
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continues Colonel Rowntree, “re- 
jection rates and discharge rates for 
nervous and mental diseases con- 
tinve unduly high.” 

“The amazing conditions re- 
vealed by Selective Service statis- 
tics as to the physical fitness of the 
nation,” says Colonel Rowntree, “is 
a challenge to the medical profes- 
sion particularly and to all inter- 
ested in national health and na- 
tional morale, and to the future 
of the nation and its youth.” 

This testimony appears in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, July 22, 1944. 


to the Armed Forces 


thority, “to man the whole western 
front—and many to spare.” In this 
article in The Sunday Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 29, 1945, Mr. 
Farley says that a total of 5,704,000 
men of military age had been re- 
jected as unfit for military service 
up to February 1, 1945. 


Great Progress in Education, Medical Science, and Social 
Security Has Not Solved Unfitness Problem 


Extraordinary gains have been 
made in the spread of secondary 
and higher education among the 
American people in the period be- 
tween the two world wars, says the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
May 1945. “Among white men in 
the age group 25 to 29 in 1940, 
nearly 40 per cent were high school 


graduates, about twice the propor- 
tion of two decades earlier.” In 
the period under discussion, con- 
tinues that bulletin, the gains in 
secondary school education have 
been comparatively even greater 
for the colored than for the white 
population. 

Mr. Belmont Farley, of the Na- 


tional Education Association, in @ 
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the article previously mentioned, 
says high school enrollment in the 
United States between 1920 and 
1940 increased from 2,200,389 to 
6,601,444, or 200 per cent. 

We all are familiar with the tre- 
mendous progress made in medical 
science and with the extensive pro- 


Basic Population Facts 


More than ten years ago two emi- 
nent population authorities, Fred- 
erick Osborn and Frank Lorimer, 
pointed out in their book Dy- 
namics of Population that some 
large groups in the United States 
were reproducing so rapidly and 
other large groups were reproducing 
so slowly, that the surviving children 
of an equal number of women of 
childbearing age in the first groups 
would be twice as numerous as the 
surviving children of the second 
groups. If this difference in rate 
of reproduction were to continue 
for three generations, these author- 
ities warned, the descendants of 
the first groups would become six- 
teen times as numerous as the de- 
cendants of the second groups. 
Three generations is only about 
one long lifetime, and people now 
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grams of public health and social 
security that have been undertaken 
since World War I, yet we are told 
by Colonel Rowntree that the amaz- 
ing conditions revealed by Selec- 
tive Service statistics in World War 
II are a challenge to the future 
of our nation. 


Have Been Overlooked 


living may experience this condi- 
tion. 

Which groups in our population 
are having the high and the low 
rates of reproduction is seen in this 
statement by Dr. Isadore S. Falk, of 
the Social Security Board, at the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, April 26, 
1939: “Two thirds of the children 
of this nation—its future citizens— 
are growing up in the least-fortu- 
nate third of our familics.” 

Forward looking students both of 
heredity and environment are gen- 
erally agreed that whether unfor- 
tunate economic conditions are due 
to environment or heredity, the 
effect on the children and the life 
of the nation can be very damag- 


ing. 


Looking Forward 


In considering the manpower of 
a nation and also a country’s eco- 
nomic strength and well-being, it 
is necessary to look beyond present 
conditions. We must look ahead 
not one generation, but at least 


@ @ two generations, or the length of 


the entire life-span of individuals. 

The men who were rejected for 
military service in World War II 
were born from 18 to 45 years ago. 
The men beyond the age of mili- 
tary service who are now producing 
food and armament for our armies 
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were born 45 to 65 years ago. The 
drafts of the two world wars have 
shown a great deal about these men, 
but we are as yet pretty much in 
the dark about the kind of men 
our children below the age of sev- 
enteen will be. We are told that 
two-thirds of them are growing up 
in the least-fortunate third of our 
families. 

The possibilities for advance- 
ment in the future will be deter- 
mined in large part by general eco- 
nomic conditions, by the quantity 
and quality of our soil and mineral 
resources, by the hereditary char- 
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acteristics of the coming genera- 
tions, and by the competition that 
must be encountered. 


There are many possibilities that 
we can’t foresee, but there are a 
number of trends which are in- 
valuable guides to what is likely 
to happen. We have been told 
that the trends in our soil and min- 
eral resources are -downward, and 
we are warned that the difference 
in reproduction rates among large 
groups in our population is almost 
certain to lead to grave conse- 
quences, 


Democracy and Defense Dependent Upon Economic 
Surpluses and Fitness of Population 


In World War II, the great in- 
dustrial production of the United 
States appears to have turned the 
tide of battle in practically every 
theater of war. This tremendous 
industrial production was made 
possible chiefly because of economic 
surpluses above and beyond those 
necessary to support our civilian 
population. Had the population 
of the United States been as large 
as that of China or India, or even 
twice as large as it is today, there 
is sound reason to believe that 
these economic surpluses would 
not have been forthcoming. 

Democracy in the United States 
also is largely dependent upon eco- 
nomic surpluses. “An America 
without a plentiful supply of nat- 
ural resources would not be the 
America of Democracy,” said Sen- 


ator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in 
the New York Times Magazine, 
August 28, 1943. Thomas Jefferson 
warned of the same fate about 150 
years before. (Jefferson’s Works, 
Ford Edition, Vol. IV, p.479.) 
Economic surpluses not only sup- 
ply the extra resources needed for 
military activities and defense pur- 
poses, but also make possible the 
industrial and food surpluses nec- 
essary for healthful living for the 
civilian population in time of 
peace. Continued population in- 
crease would cut down our eco- 
nomic surpluses. This is one rea- 
son why the population report of 
the National Resources Committee 
said: “The transition from an in- 
creasing to a stationary or decreas- 
ing population may on the whole 
be beneficial to the life of the na- 
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tion.” 


The estimate of the Nationa] Re- 
sources Planning Board is that the 
population of the United States 
will increase from 132,000,000 in 
1940 to about 165,000,000 around 
1990. This slowing down and 
stabilization of population cannot 
assure the maintenance of this 
country’s economic surpluses, but 
from all the evidence available it 
would come nearer than would a 
larger increase. However, we can- 
not be at all certain that our popu- 
lation will stop increasing as as- 
sumed by population experts. As 
has been mentioned, such a slow- 
ing down in the rate of increase 
assumes a decrease in the birth rate 
of about one-third during the com- 
ing fifty years. If the public is 
not completely informed about 
these matters, such an “alarming” 
decrease in the birth rate may be 
vigorously resisted by well-mean- 
ing social and economic reformers 
demanding bonuses for more 
babies. 


If the nation’s birth rate is to 
decrease a third during the next 
half century, where could it rea- 
sonably take place? It would seem 
reasonable to expect it to take place 
not among large groups which are 
hardly reproducing themselves, but 
among the high fertility groups 
which are now carrying double 
their share of the responsibilities 
of reproducing the population, yet 


@:... have the least economic re- 


sources to meet these tremendous 
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responsibilities. 

To attempt to create a more 
adequate distribution of economic 
resources by means of bonuses for 
babies and similar schemes, so long 
as one half of our people are re- 
producing about twice as fast as 
the other half, would appear to be 
as impossible as carrying water in 
a sieve no matter how high taxes 
are raised. Furthermore, as taxes 
are raised largely on the ability to 
pay them, they would fall heaviest 
on the groups that now have the 
lowest reproduction rates, and the 
difference in birth rates among 
large groups might be further in- 
creased. 


Considering the fact that this 
country was burdened with what 
seemed to be a chronic problem of 
10,000,000 unemployed _ before 
World War II, it appears that it 
will be difficult to escape a program 
of national assistance after the war. 
If such a program were accom- 
panied by education, health, and 
cultural measures which would 
lower excess fertility as well as 
raise the level of living, lasting 
progress could be accomplished. 
Difference in birth rates among 
large sections of the population 
eventually could be equalized. This 
country could preserve to a large 
extent its economic surpluses. And 
the possibilities are that fewer men 
would be rejected either for mili- 
tary or industrial service because 
of physical, mental, and educa- 
tional deficiencies. 
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Can Atomic Energy Solve Population Problem? 


As this bulletin goes to press, 
mankind is entering the “Atomic 
Age.” Some people fear that an 
evil genius has been let loose in 
the world. Others foresee a golden 
age of prosperity the like of which 
is difficult to imagine. Much will 
depend upon how society approach- 
es the age-old problem of popula- 
tion. If the newly released power 
of the atom is combined with an 
enlightened world program of pop- 
ulation limitation, humanity has a 
good chance of being freed from 
war and want and despotism. But 
if we imagine that the energy with- 
in the atom unaided can solve the 
biological and sociological prob- 
lems of population, the newly re- 
leased power of the atom will al- 
most certainly be used for destruc- 
tive purposes which may result in 
blowing civilization off the face of 
the earth. 

Mere quantity of manpower 
ceases to be significant when one 
atomic bomb can destroy millions 
of people. But quality of man— 
his intelligence, his ingenuity, his 
humanity—will be vital to survival. 


The problem of population orig- 
inates in the fact that man’s bi- 
ological power to multiply has al- 
ways been many times greater than 
his power to increase the necessities 
of life. This situation has been so 
embarrassing to the ego ot man 
that he has refused to recognize the 
problem of population and persists 


in indulging in blood baths the 
cause of which he pretends not to 
know. With the newly discovered 
energy of the atom within his 
grasp, man may again imagine that 
the lid is off as far as increasing 
the population is concerned. 


That such a theory may lead to 
the suicide of civilization is recog- 
nized when we consider the whole- 
sale destructive powers within the 
atom and the limitless biological 
power of man to multiply. If In- 
dia’s death rate could be lowered 
to the level of that of the United 
States, with her present birth rate 
India’s population could fill six 
earths as large as ours and as full 
as ours is today, in a single century. 
That India does not increase so 
rapidly in population is not due 
to any foresight on the part of 
man, but to the ruthless laws of 
nature. The birth rate of China 
could do the same as India’s, and 
it would not take Russia’s birth 
rate much longer, assuming that all 
three countries had as low a death 
rate as that of the United States. 

The problem of population may 
be divided roughly into two parts: 
(1) the problem of too large quan- 
tity, and (2) the problem of too 
poor quality. Biologists tell us 
that the evolution of nature from 
lower to higher forms of life was 
due to the survival of the fittest, 
which resulted from the struggle 
for existence caused by the unlim- 
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ited biological power of all organic 
beings to multiply. 

Humane civilization rightly 
makes every effort to protect those 
of us who are below average in in- 
telligence from the cruel laws of 
nature. But this is quite a different 
thing from encouraging those of us 
who are so handicapped to carry 
more than our share of the respon- 
sibilities of reproducing the race. 
Largely as a result of this latter 
policy, the vital statisticians tell us 
that those of us with less than 
seven years of schooling average 4 
children per family, while, on the 
other hand, high school and college 
graduates have only 134 children 
per family. (See: study by P. K. 
Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, Mil- 
Qa Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
July 1943.) 

It is not that all of us (with few 
exceptions) do not have sufficient 


Population Roads 


This Population Bulletin is the 
beginning of a regular monthly 
publication of the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau. It was the inten- 
tion of the Bureau to have begun 
these bulletins in 1940. A few did 
appear during 1940 and 1941. 
When the United States entered 
World War II it was thought ad- 
visable to publish a book which 
would discuss at some length the 
relationship of problems of popu- 
lation to the problem of war. The 
Bureau has just published this 
ook, Population Roads to Peace 
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intelligence to see the folly of over- 
crowding the family, the nation, 
and the world. Studies by Edin and 
Hutchinson in Stockholm, by Burg- 
dorfer in large cities in Germany, 
by Thompson of Negroes in our 
northern cities, by Huntington of 
Yale graduates, and by Phillips of 
Harvard graduates show that when 
knowledge of how to control the 
birth rate is democratized, the least 
educated and the least successful 
among us have the lowest repro- 
duction rates. (General reference: 
Population Problems by W. S. 
Thompson; N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1935, pp. 386-387.) If the knowledge 
of how to control the birth rate 
were democratized and the energy 
released from the atom could be 
controlled for constructive pur- 
poses, the problem of population 
might be solved for the first time 
in the history of the human race. 


to Peace or War 


or War, written by this writer and 
Dr. Elmer Pendell, with a Fore- 
word and Postcript by Dr. Walter 
B. Pitkin. Further information 
concerning this book may be had 
by writing to the Bureau. It is 
one of the purposes of this monthly 
bulletin to keep the subjects dis- 
cussed in the book up to date and 
to discuss various phases of the 
population problem as they may 
arise. 
Guy Irvine Burcu, 
Editor. 
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